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the mightiest locomotive operating in 
Rocky Mountains .. . and already this 
’¢ is changing ranches and 


and homes. . 
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Under the wing of a giant Lockheed Con- 
stellation, in the shadow of one of the 
big ship’s four Wright Cyclones, two 
men talk. One is a veteran airline pilot 
who lives and works in a world most 





people haven't yet begun to know or under- 
stand or even to imagine! The other, a man 
who has seen a whole vast western section 
of America change in his lifetime as if by 
magic! 





EXTRA BONDS IN THI 


The Westerner operates a ranch that was 
literally made possible by power — 
electricity and irrigation from the great 
Boulder Dam harnessing the Colorado 
River. Power which made possible the 
conversion of millions of acres of barren 
wilderness into fertile ranches and farms! 





These Cyclones help make possible the 
operation of U. S. transport planes over 
more than 110,000 miles of global air 
routes. For example, 1,800 cargo ship- 
ments daily leave a single U. S. airport, 
and millions of miles are daily flown by 
U. S. airlines and the Air Commands of 
our armed services. 


SEVENTH WAR LOAN DRIVE 


] 


No wonder he’s eager to hear the pilot 

3 tell of a new super-power — such as that 
of the Wright Cyclone the engine 
which speeds the great Boeing B-29 
Superfortress across the air miles to Tokyo 
. . . power that makes possible a trans- 
Atlantic flight every 13 minutes. 





Carrying our men, materials, ideals to 
the corners of the earth — breaking down 
* barriers of distance — the Cyclone power 


of American aviation the 
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world you live in...right over your head! 


is changing 
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UNDER THE DOME 


NEW INSECTICIDE claimed by its Tennessee manufacturers to be more powerful 
than DDT is being given a build-up to the Army and War Production 
Board. It's supposed to be a remedy for athlete's foot and scabies 
which DDT doesn't affect. 


BUILDING ATLANTIC COAST DOCKS for importing iron ore from Europe and South 
America is No. 1 postwar plan of one big eastern railroad serving the 
' Pittsburgh steel district. Shipping ore from Minnesota or Alabama to 
Pennsylvania costs more than importing it. 


BRITISH CHALLENGE to U.S. trade plans cropped up in Mexico City. There an 
English firm with 32 ships opened offices for direct Shipping between 
Mexico and Europe. 








aviation pomnibiiities: in the next 10 years. That’ s treveniiie at 
the rate of 100,000 miles an hour! 


from which gravy, lipstick stains can be wiped with a damp cloth 
without removing from the table. 


CO—OP FIGHT IS WARMING UP. Mid-South cotton ginners are being asked to kick 


in at the rate of 2¢ a bale to the National Tax Equality Association 
which wants a tax crack-down on cooperatives. 


| FURROWED BROWS ARE COMMON in English trade circles these days. The British 
. lion helped win a war but it lost a big market for British made goods 
when Germany was ruined. 


FEWER POINTS FOR DISCHARGES from the Army is a possibility before fall. The 
| base now is 85, may be dropped slightly depending on the Jap war 
progress. 

LATEST BUSINESS COME-—ON in one South American country is its offer to a U.S. 
concern of a tax free textile plant and a promise to get it all new 
spinning machinery needed through lend-lease if the company would buy 
$500 million worth of the South American country's bonds. 

POWDER KEG TO JAPS in China is potential guerrilla army of 90 million Chinese 

~ behind the Nips' lines but uncontrolled by them. When and if we land 

in China these guerrillas could be a big help. 


RATIONING OF REFRIGERATORS much as they are now (they're restricted to essen- 
tial users and hardship cases) will be continued indefinitely even 
after production gets under way again. Reason is big demand, low 
output during early reconversion. 

CONSUMER GOODS won't be as plentiful and as quickly available as many were led 
to believe after VE day. There'll be a wider gap between war order 
stoppage and peacetime production than originally indicated. Look 
for heavy production next year. 


BIG TEST FOR BIG 4 cooperation will come when Allied generals ruling wechare 9 s 


WAR PRODUCTION CUTBACKS will mean soldier uniforms for many skilled workers 
heretofore deferred. With military requirements met they won't be 
essential in a factory anymore. 

REORGANIZATION IN USDA is bound to come (again). Marvin Jones, WFA chief, 
Will leave at first opportunity but won't depart until the heat on 
WFA dies down a bit. 

COOPERATIVE BUYING GROUPS are planned for after the war by many hardware 
stores, which also expect to add more lines to those they already 
carry. 
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“We’ve got to keep that truck running 
or we'll be out of luck this summer!” 


Studebaker offers free help to farm 
truck owners with new edition of 


its truck care handbook 


pe of transportation may hit many 
farms hard this summer. If you 
haven’t already done so, check up on the 
condition of your motor truck now. 
New farm trucks will be mighty scarce 
this year —new truck tires too. This 
means that most farmers will have to 
make their present trucks and tires do, 
if they’re going to get their crops to 
market and supplies back to the farm. 









It’s surprising what you can do to keep a 
truck in condition, if you use Studebaker’s 
48-page illustrated handbook regularly 
as a maintenance guide. It tells how to di- 
agnose trouble with the engine, ignition, 
cooling, steering, brakes and 
chassis — how to get utmost 
mileage out of truck tires. 


Obviously, the best way to 
take care of a truck or car is to 
have it worked on by a compe- 
tent and well-equipped dealer’s 
service station. But that isn’t 


THE 
LOWEST COST 
FARM TRUCK 
1S THAT 
WHICH IS BEST & 
MAINTAINED & 


Farm 


Name 





Rush at o 
Truck 


always possible—and that’s why so many 
farm boys, including members of 4-H 
Clubs and the Future Farmers of America, 
are pitching in and helping out with the 
aid of Studebaker’s “Care and Mainte- 
nance of Your Fartn Truck.” 


Get your free copy of “‘Care and 
Maintenance of Your Farm Truck” 
now. See the nearest Studebaker 
dealer at once—or sign and mail 
the coupon below and handbook 
will be mailed to you free and 
postpaid. No cost—no obligation. 





Studebaker Truck Division, Dept. PA-24, South Bend 27, Ind. | 
nce my free copy of “Care and Maintenance of Your 
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THE NATION 


Security 


World Peace body slowed by drives for 
blanket reforms; Lawyer needed to 
interpret charter 


The committees of the United Na- 
tions Conference on international organi- 
zation (UNCIO) agreed they can’t hope 
to outline a charter for a world security 
council before mid-June. 

Aged Field Marshal Jan Christian 
Smuts, Premier of South Africa, tartly 
broadcast, “The plain fact is people have 
a passion for reforming the world in gen- 
eral and are prepared to push forward 
full blast along all fronts.” 

The remark may have been aimed at 
Secretary of State Stettinius who had pro- 
posed a world-wide “Bill of Rights” to 
guarantee freedom of speech, freedom 
from fear, and the right to social security 
for all mankind. 

Legal Mumbo Jumbo. Immediately 
Australian delegates plunked for world- 
wide job guarantees, a sub-committee was 
appointed to start work on drafting the 
global “Bill of Rights.” 

Meanwhile, the Conference body 
worked toward a charter for a World Se- 
curity Council. USA and Latin America 
boomed their suggestion for a hemispheric 
security organization empowered to take 
allied action if the world organization 
failed to agree on an “act of aggression.” 
This, critics said. is the old idea of 


“spheres of influence.” 

Bedrock philosophy behind the Con- 
ference was summarized in an off-the- 
record talk between one of the principal 


advisors to the U. S. delegation and Patu- 
FINDER editors. “San Francisco will do 
well,” this consultant said, “if it sets up 
an organization that can work toward the 
creation of a World Security Council. Law 
is, after all, nothing but the process of 
definition. 

“All the definitions must be worked 


out . .. definitions of cliches such as, 
‘aggression,’ ‘fascism,’ ‘freedom from 
want’; only after that, can a World Se- 


curity Council function effectively.” 

The charter, he agreed, “will have to 
have an interpreter before it can be under- 
stood by the average citizen.” 


Action in Congress 


After a month of hearings, in which 
107 witnesses hurled varying statistics at 
each other, the House Ways and Means 
Committee approved a three-year exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, gave’ the President power to cut 
tariffs another 50% in return for trade 
concessions, 

The bill is expected to win House 
approval, but faces a race against time 
in the Senate for passage by June 12 
when the present act expires. 

The House Appropriation Committee 
sliced $77 million from budgets for the 
Labor Department, Federal Security 
Agency, and War Manpower Commission. 
The latter loses $31.7 million, about one- 
third of its requested budget. 

The Senate approved a 5 to 20% in- 
crease in pay for 1.2 million government 
workers and passed the Lucas Bill, appro- 
priating $520 millions for rural electrifica- 
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JOURNEY'S END! First U-boat to give up to U.S. after Germany's surrender anchors off Cape 
May, N. J. Note Marines forward searching the crew. Three other subs surrendered to Yank 
sailors; one Nazi skipper committed suicide in jail. 
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tion and making the Rural Electrification 
Administration (now. in the Agriculture 
department) an independent agency. 


Food Contradictions 


Consumer hopes for more meat 
soared with War Mobilization Director 
Fred M. Vinson’s new plan to improve 
food distribution but fell again when the 
Department of Agriculture said it just 
couldn’t be. 

Reason is, said USDA, that farmers 
will produce 5% less food this year than 
last, mostly because of smaller slaughter 
of meat animals. This would mean 5 to 
7% \ess meat per capita than in 1944. 

This took the edge off Vinson’s plan 
for getting additional meat by paying 
higher government subsidies ranging from 
25¢ to so¢ a hundredweight more to feed- 
ers, producers, slaughterers, packers to 
make bigger profits without raising retail 
prices. The program also called for easing 
of military demands from packers and 
new OPA and War Food emphasis on 
eliminating black markets. 


Who'll Get Cars. 


Joe Motorist got little joy from news 
200,000 passenger cars will be built this 
year. Essential users will rate them— 
cab drivers, police, a few lucky salesmen. 
Truck production will get preference. 

But making the old car go will be 
easier because War Production Board 
ended restrictions on repair parts, boosted 
civilian tire quotas 50%. 

As manufacturers scrambled for ma- 
terials, General Motors Corp. disclosed 
plans for a lighter weight, economical 
postwar auto. It will compete with a new 
Ford model to be priced about 20% below 
the standard Ford car. 

Fearing serious unemployment in the 
Detroit area during the reconversion pe- 
riod, R. J. Thomas, United Automobile 
Workers president, urged industry to rush 
the change-over when WPB flashes the go 
signal on or before July-1, invited West 
Coast Shipbuilder Henry J. Kaiser to 
take over Ford’s $100 million Willow Run 
bomber plant for car production Aug. 1. 


Big 3 Meet “Soon” 


Two younger Roosevelts, Brig. Gen. 
Elliott and sister Mrs. Anna Boettiger, 
sevisited the White House. They told 
President Truman about Big 3 meetings 
they had attended with their father. 

Having already absorbed other Big 3 
background from FDR advisors Harry 
Hopkins and Jimmy Byrnes, President 
Truman was ready for his first meeting 
with Prime Minister Churchill and Pre- 
mier Stalin. That would be in the near 
future, he said; neither far distant nor 
immediately. 

The President also announced: (1) 
Taxes can’t be cut till the war is over; 
taxation is the only way to protect War 
Bond owners; (2) Foreign papers and 
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"“SPECTRO-CHROME" is cure-all, Col. D. P. 


Ghadiali, New York, says. U. S. cried fake, 

moved to stop sales after scores bought it to 

cure everything from leaking hearts to hic- 
coughs and other ills. 





magazines can be imported into Germany, 
which will have a free press after Nazi 
influence is ended. This was a slap at 
War Information Chief Elmer Davis, who 
had ruled otherwise. 

Seriators said Mr. Truman thinks in- 
dependent agencies should be absorbed 
into regular departments (OPA and War 
Foods Administration into Agriculture, 
for example). 


Lend-lease for Reds? 


Hot, then cold, then hot again went 
the subject of lend-lease for Russia. 

It began with a statement by Foreign 
Economic Administrator Leo T. Crowley 
that lend-lease to Europe would be con- 
fined to countries at war with Japan. This 
was first interpreted as an end to lend- 
lease to Russia. 

Then government sources said Russia 
still rates lend-lease because though not 
at war with Japan (see World p. 12), her 
armies on the Manchurian border hold 
down half a million crack Japanese troops. 

But some Senators were not calmed 
by this explanation. Sen. Bridges (R.- 
N. H.) accused the State Department of 
‘‘a studied attempt to. continue lend-lease 
on pretext of a military situation no longer 
directly connected with the war in Eu- 
rope.” Sen, Taft (R.-Ohio) declared lend- 
lease to Russia should be “cut down to 
practically nothing.” 


Hard Coal Truce 


Agreement on $1.374 increase in 
pay paved the way for return to work of 
70,000 Pennsylvania hard coal miners, 
who stayed out on strike three weeks de- 
spite government seizure of the mines. 

The new contract, if approved by 
Federal wage and price control agencies, 
will boost hard coal miners’ average week- 
ly pay of $47.93 by $8.25. (Soft coal 
miners, who work about three hours more 
per week, averaged $51.27 a week last 


year, got a weekly raise of $7.50 recently.) 
Home consumers may have to pay 80¢ 
more a ton. 

The 21 days’ idleness meant four 
million tons of hard coal lost, enough to 
heat more than 400,000 homes next win- 
ter. In 11 northeast states, delivery of 
anthracite was forbidden to users having 
more than five days’ supply. 


Rate Equality 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ordered railroads to equalize freight 
rates east of the Rockies. 

Southern and western manufacturers 
had griped they had to pay higher rates on 
goods to and from the industrial East and 
Northeast than those areas had to pay to 
ship the same goods South and West. This, 
they claimed, encouraged industrial de- 
moralization. 

Result of the ruling may be a boost 
for small industries in the South and West, 
with cheaper, more locally manufactured 
goods, possibly lower consumer prices in- 
sofar as such new rates and competition 
permit. But riew rates will take years to 
work out in detail. 


“End Cartel Secrecy” 


Justice Department wants to drag 
into the open’secret cartel agreements by 
which American and foreign industries 
agree to share patents, keep prices high, 
and stay out of each other’s sphere of 
trade. 

Publicity would help prevent foreign 
control over certain American industrial 
and military developments throughout the 
world after the war, Attorney General 
Biddle told Senators. 

Supporting a bill to force American 
companies to file their cartel agreements 
for public inspection, Biddle accused 


Standard Oil of New Jersey of giving the 
German chemical trust control over syn- 
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MISSOURI'S PROOF. Egg-sized hailstones 
pelted St. Louis area, broke 300,000 ft. of glass 
in one greenhouse. 
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WHAT'S THAT? Sen. O'Mahoney, left, and 
Biddle perk up at cartel hearing. 


thetic rubber production. A company 
spokesman replied that from the agree- 
ment came U.S. development of 100 oc- 
tane gasoline and know-how for making 
synthetic rubber from oil. 

Biddle also urged reform of the patent 
system and removal of international trade 
barriers. 

Condemnation of cartels also came 
from J. Howard Pew, president of Sun 
Oil Co., before National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. He urged that world trade 
be freed from “the strait jackets of car- 
tels, unduly high tariffs, import quotas, 
and all other restraints that do not come 
from the free choice of a free people.” 


Week at Home 


East: The U.S. will deport Fritz 
Kuhn, one-time leader of the German- 
American Bund, to Germany. 

Minimum postwar wage of 87}¢ 
an hour was asked by the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

Before a joint session of Congress 
President Truman presented the tooth 
Congressional Medal of Honor of World 
War II to Sgt. James W. Lindsey, Luce- 
dale, Miss. 

A new dime, bearing likeness of the 
late President Roosevelt, wiil be out by 
Christmas and a_ Bookbinders’ Union 
asked Congress to okay a $3 bill carrying 
FDR’s picture. 

West: Showlow,-: Ariz., (pop. 500) 
claimed to be the first community to beat 
its Seventh War Loan quota. Townspeople 
bought $15,250 worth before the drive 
opened. 

Bob Hope, movie-radio comedian, 
signed a new seven-year contract with 
Paramount Studio for more than $300,000 
per: year. 

Midwest: German prisoners-of-war 
at Ft. Sheridan, Ill., asked to join the 
U.S. Army, fight Japan, as step towards 


American citizenship. 


St. Louis Tax Collector Richard 
Gruner asked to have his salary cut from 
$10,000 to $8,000. 

The Detroit Free Press said the Duke 
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4th Floor Babel. Middle of the 
week at this Security Conference, Mr. 
Stettinius’ trustworthy word-peddler 
Lincoln White showed how the State 
Department is licking the thing that 
stopped work on the Tower of Babel. 

Babel, you'll recall, got called off 
because the Lord made the overly- 
ambitious builders start talking um- 
teen kinds of languages all at once. 
All the national families on the globe 
have been talkin’ different mumbo ever 
since. It’s costing the best part of 
Uncle Sam's million dollars to mak’m 
all understand what goes on at this 
Security Conference. 

They have more than 400 people 
turning out committee reports, amend- 
ments, discussion records and whatnot 
into Russian, French, Spanish, Chinese 
and English. There are 130 translators 
working 24 hours a day. 

Somewhere, Mr. Stettinius dug up 
a lot of typewriters with Russian type- 
faces dn them. A dozen Washington 
stenographers, who don’t even know 
what “shasklik” means, sit all day and 
copy Conference minutes in Joe Sta- 
lin’s native lingo. 

And that isn’t the half of it. You 
couldn’t get all the Chinese characters 
on a typewriter. So they got some 
Chinese girls up there turning all the 
“wherefore” and “whereas” into stuff 
that looks like a laundry ticket. They 
make stencils of the Chinese lettering, 
then mimeograph copies for the Chinese 
delegates, advisors, Chungking news- 
papermen, 

Full records are made of all Con- 
ference discussions, Committee-room 
arguments, press conferences, plenary 
sessions and whatnot. Speeches in 
plenary sessions and commission meet- 
ings are recorded mechanically as well 
as by stenographers. (The French are 
using a wire-recording device. The rest 
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THINKER DULLES. He broke a legend. 














of ‘em use movie sound tracks.) Ste- 
nographers work 15 minutes at a clip, 
transcribe their stuff, then check it 
back against the sound track for ac- 
curacy. Lincoln White said the full 
report of the first plenary session was 
recorded, checked and in the hands of 
the printer within an hour after Stet- 
tinius heard the motion for adjourn- 
ment. 

C. E. Rothwell, executive secre- 
tary of the Conference, runs this whole 
fourth-floor set-up. It looked to an 
amateur like a first-class job. He'll 
probably handle future Babel jobs. 


Boutonnieres. Lots of visitors 
have been talking about the number of 
San Francisco business men who wear 
flowers in their buttonholes. We can 
tell you it’s all a plot for better living; 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
started the idea a month ago—that 
San Francisco should become “the city 
with a flower in its buttonhole.” 

All the members of the Junior 
Chamber started wearing posies to busi- 
ness. Now the idea is spreading and 
tends to be a permanent thing. All 
kidding aside, it really looks good. It’s 
friendler, somehow. 

John Pickett, editor of the Pacific 
Rural Press, tipped us off to the cam- 
paign and provided some business rea- 
sons to boot. Seems there’s an annual 
$16 million business in cut flowers in 
the three counties adjacent to San 
Francisco. One grower ships out $1 
million worth of flowers a year... 
mostly by airplane. 

Absent-Minded. John Foster 
Dulles, the New York lawyer who 
would probably have been Thomas E. 
Dewey’s secretary of state if the Re- 
publicans won last fall, is out here as 
consultant to the U. S. Delegation. 
Friend of ours went up to the Fair- 
mont Hotel to talk to him the other 
afternoon, and shattered a legend. 

Dulles is one of the most profound 
thinkers in the country, and, like other 
profound thinkers, he’s a bit absent- 
minded. The story got around during 
last fall’s campaign that this trait gave 
Dewey the fidgets. Dewey, the story 
goes, would call Dulles up long-dis- 


- tance to ask questions. Dulles would 


answer the question then hang up the 
phone without saying “Good bye” or 
“Nice to hear from you.” Just “click,” 
liké that. Perfectly logical. Dulles 
was busy and thinking. When he got 
through, he hung up. Well, anyway, 
this friend of ours talked to him for a 
half hour. And then Dulles had an- 
other appointment and had to leave. 
Point is that Dulles not only shook 
hands with him but said, “Good bye. 
Was nice seeing you again.” So-o-0-o, 
a shattered legend. 
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of Windsor will be Canada’s new Governor 
General. 

At Abilene, Kan., Mrs. D. J. Ejisen- 
hower, mother of Gen, Dwight Eisen- 
hower, won the Golden Rule Foundation 
award as the “Kansas Mother of 1945.” 

South: At Miami, Fla., nine bull pit 
terriers attacked and killed Mrs. Doretta 
Zinke, 39-year-old traveler and lecturer. 
The dogs later were destroyed. 

“Happy birthday” had a triple mean- 
ing this year for Tech. Sgt. Archie Mac- 
Donald, Keesler Field, Miss. It was also 
his wife’s -birthday. She gave birth to a 
7-lb. girl the same day. 


AMERICANA 


OREGON SQUAWS smoke salmon for Kah-oit. 


Fish Feast 


In the “long house” at Celilo, Ore.. 


400 Indians, brilliant in buckskin and 
mail-order finery, squatted on the dirt 
floor, Chief Tommy Thompson, 80, was 
ceremoniously blessing their food. Present 
were Bannock Indians from Idaho, Flat- 
heads from Montana, Yakimas and Col- 
villes from Washington, scattered Oregon 
tribes, come to shanty-town to celebrate 
age-old Kah-oit, “Feast of the Salmon.” 

Jalopies had pulled up before the 
plank meeting hall about noon, dumped 
braves, squaws, children, dogs, from neigh- 
boring tribes. Soon the women were cut- 
ting up the 25- or 30-lb. salmon scooped 
by long-handled nets from Columbia's 
roaring rapids, smoking the fish on sticks 
around an open fire. An hour later. 
heaped-up fish platters went into the 8o- 
ft. hall, to be feasted on after the old 
chief’s blessing. 

This festival is among the oldest folk 
ceremonies in North America. Since long 
before white men first bowed heads on these 
shores, river tribes have held “thanks- 
giving” each spring when the first Chinooks 
leap up the Columbia to spawn, Nowa- 
days, they thank the Christian God when 
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“Surrey with the fringe on Top" 


Here’s a new combination of Sherman might and 
mobility, plus the devastating power of rockets! 
Seeing it for the first time, an excited G. I. yelled, 
“Look! ... Here comes the ‘surrey with the fringe 


on top!” 


Now, however, in addition to the tank’s regular 
fire power ... and in a matter of seconds .. . these 
rockets ‘can throw a withering barrage like that 
of massed artillery against enemy tanks, field guns, 
pillboxes ... any military obstacle. For each 38- 
pound 4%-inch rocket it carries has the explosive 


force of a 105 mm. shell. 


Many American tanks have added this rocket 


launching equipment. It increases their destructive 
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power tremendously. And these electrically con- 
trolled rockets can be launched either singly or 
in clusters as the situation warrants. 


Chrysler Corporation is an important source of 
both members of this winning “team.” Since Pearl 
Harbor we have delivered more than 23,000 tanks 
to the Allied Forces. We have also produced over 
250,000 442-inch rockets for the U. S. Army in the 
brief span of several months. 


* 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH * DODGE *« DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


You'll Enjoy “The Music of Morton Gould” Thursdays, 9 P.M. E.W.T., CBS Network 
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the salmon run—but with the same tom- 
toms, chants, and stamping “worship 
dances” they used in earlier pagan times. 


“Your Merchant Marine” 


Bands struck up May 22, to honor 
the U. S. Merchant Marine. Leaping from 
11 million tons and 55,000 men in 1941 to 
50 million tons and 200,000 men in 1945, 
U. S. ships have delivered the goods to 
battle fronts and make up two-thirds of 
the world’s cargo fleet. 

Congress in 1933 created National 
Maritime Day on the anniversary of the 
day in 1819 when the Savannah put out on 
the first trans-Atlantic steam-powered 
voyage. 

Built the year before in New York 
City, she was a 350-ton sailing packet, 
with auxiliary engine, boiler, paddlewheels. 
She used her engine for 18 of the 26 days 
before she reached Liverpool. Off Ireland, 
sailors from His Majesty’s cutter Kite, 
sighting her steam, rowed over to help 
put out the fire. Stripped of her ma- 
chinery, the Savannah was swept ashore 
two years later in a storm at Great South 
Bay, Long Island. 

This year, the Maritime Commission 
celebrated soberly. We cannot operate 
efficiently a peace-time fleet exceeding all 
others combined, said Maritime officials; 
even doubling tonnage used in pre-war 
foreign trade, we need little more than 17 
million tons. It looks now like we'll sell 
some, transfer some to Army, Navy, and 
put 1,000 or 2,000 ships in ‘‘cold storage.” 


Philthydelphia? 


British naval officers dropping anchor 
in Philadelphia this summer will use ba- 
nana oil, by order of the British Admiral- 
ty. It seems hydrogen sulphide gas in 
waterfront air discolors gold buttons and 
badges. Banana oil preserves the glitter. 


Memory Day 


Flags will fly before white crosses on 
May 30 as the nation officially remembers 
its war dead. This year there are more 
than 220,000 new markers in the world’s 
far corners, For them every day is Me- 
morial Day. 

This day of commemoration began 
in the South after the Civil War, was 
observed on different days. Then in 1868 
Gen. John A. Logan, the commander-in- 
chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
suggested a nation-wide “Decoration Day” 
for beautification of soldiers’ graves, 
picked May 30, the date of discharge of 
the last Union volunteer. 

Southerners stuck to their guns. 
There are now four Memorial Days: April 
26 in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi; May to in the Carolinas; June 3 
(Jeff Davis’ birthday) in Louisiana and 
Tennessee. Virginia is the only southern 
state east of the Mississippi that cele- 
brates “Confederate Memorial Day” with 
the Yankees. 


In 1882 GAR suggested scrapping 
“Decoration” for “Memorial” day, but the 
older name stayed popular in the North. 





NEW WIND TUNNEL at Curtiss-Wright tests 
tast-as-sound planes. (Model.) 


Tornado Tunnels 


Man-made tornados of 750 mile-an- 
hour velocity are whipping down two new 
wind tunnels to test the jet-propelled 
planes of the future. The wind tunnels 
were built by Curtiss-Wright Corp. at 
Buffalo and by four West Coast aviation 
companies (Consolidated-Vultee, Lock- 
heed, Douglas, and North American Avia- 
tion) at Pasadena in cooperation with the 
California Institute of Technology. 

The most advanced wind tunnels ever 
built, they can test 12-ft. models, exact 
to one-thousandth of an inch, in simulated 
flight up to the speed of sound. They 
can vary the density of the air from four 
times normal to the thin 4 lbs. per sq. in. 
encountered in flight at 35,000 ft., and 
record each model’s performance on a 
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permanent index card. They were built 
at a cost of $2.5 million each. 

Biggest of 80 such tunnels in U. S. is 
that at Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, 
near San Francisco. The air alone in this 
giant tunnel weighs goo tons. A tunnel 
in Cleveland creates artificial blizzards of 
sleet, snow to study problems of icing. 

Wind tunnels work by reversing the 
conditions of flight. The model is sta- 
tionary, mounted on supports. Scales 
record the model’s responses to the flow 
of air around it. 


Air-Supported Roof 


The game won't ever be rained out 
in Baltimore, if plans for its new stadium 
go through. Proposed by Mayor Theodore 
McKeldin as a war memorial, the entire 
goo-ft.-diameter structure will have a roof 
supported by air pressure. 

By boosting air pressure inside the 
stadium #} oz. per sq._in., engineers say 
the roof, made of aluminum alloy § in. 
thick, will stay in place. (Normal at- 
mospheric pressure is about 15 ft. per 
sq. in.). The difference, imperceptible to 
the people inside, would be obtained by 
fans forcing additional air into the build- 
ing. Ordinary revolving doors, the only 
openings, would prevent the air’s escape. 
Windows in the walls will admit light; 
the same fans which “pump up” the roof 
will supply fresh air. 

Bettering the highest flys batted out 
in big league baseball games, the roof at 
its apex will be 175 ft. above the ground; 
the walls roo ft. high. Grass will grow, 
say the engineers, and the playing field 
itself will not be changed by the roof 
overhead. 

For leery fans, they point out, the 
roof will be safe in 120-mile-per-hour 
winds, and even with a big hole in it, 
would take three days to settle to wall 
level. Heavy snows causing the roof to 
settle slightly would automatically in- 
crease the pressure inside to support the 
added weight. The snow could then be 
melted by turning heat on in stadium. 


vn 
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AIR PRESSURE SUPPORT for roof of Baltimore stadium: Above, model shows roof deflated; 


below, air pressure has been increased. 
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A challenging question isn’t it? We had “highways” long 


before we had motor vehicles. 


Our cities had streets and avenues. So did our villages 
and towns. And we had roads of a sort from one village to the 
next. Certainly these highways were not built by motor ve- 


hicles because there were none. 


But — neither were there any 
highways, or even streets, as we 
build them today! 


Many of us remember back to 
the time when farmers did a land- 
office business with their teams 
pulling automobiles out of mud- 
holes. In some cases keeping a pet 
mudhole was a rural racket! 


But—with the passing of the 
linen duster, goggles and French 
horns, the automobile became a 
business vehicle . . . motor trans- 
port was born. America was pulled 
out of the mud, put on paved 
roads and motorized. 


The United States needed motor 
transport so much that it grew 
rapidly even during the depression 
years. More and more miles of 
modern, paved highways were 
built—and soon the question 
naturally arose, “Whose money is 
paying for these roads?” 


It was to determine this that the 
late Joseph B. Eastman, Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, 


was appointed to study the sub- 
ject. After seven years of research, 
his analysis was published in an 
official, four-volume government 
report entitled “Public Aids to 
Transportation.” It stands today 
as a masterpiece—the final word 
on the subject. In spite of many 
efforts, it has never been refuted. 


This report clearly shows that: 


Since 1927 motor vehicle op- 
erators have paid more than their 
share of both highway construc- 
tion and maintenance! 


Eastman allocated against the 
general public only the cost of 
highway service it would require 
even if there were no motor ve- 
hicles. All the rest he charged 
against the motor vehicle users. 


The general public was expect- 
ed to pay its share for such serv- 
ices as “pedestrian and bicycle 
(passageway) .. . separation of 
houses and buildings... drainage 
. -- Street-car lines . . . telephone 
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. fire and 


and telegraph wires. . 
police protection.” 


In the case of State highways— 
the highways which carry the bulk 
of the commercial traffic — the 
motor vehicle operator shoulders 
almost the entire burden. East- 
man allocated 83% of the cost of 
building and maintaining this type 
of road against the motor vehicle 
user. 


In the case of city streets, 30% 
was charged against motor ve- 
hicles—and for local roads, 34%. 


On this basis of allocation, ac- 
cording to Eastman, the over-pay- 
ments of motor vehicles, begin- 
ing in 1927, in ten years reached 
the huge total of $385,360,000. 
This money came from State gaso- 
line taxes and registration fees, 
miscellaneous State taxes, and esti- 
mated municipal, county and local 
motor vehicle taxes. 


These over-payments range 
from $5 annually for farm trucks; 
up to $287 for truck-trailers of 
five-ton capacity ... and this does 
not include special gasoline and 
other Federal excise or highway 
taxes diverted to other purposes. 


The modern road was 
built and is being main- 
tained by motor vehicle 
taxes—and in every State 
the people benefit. 
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THE WORLD 


Falling-Out 


Russia's lone wolf tactics in East Europe 
strain ties with Britain and U.S.; 
next Big 3 meeting faces hard job 


“If we hold out,” Hitler predicted 
before VE-day, “the Allies will squabble 
and split.” Though the Nazis failed to 
hold out, Allied squabbles threatened to 
vindicate Hitler’s prediction. 

Root of the squabbles: Stalin’s deter- 
mination to make all of Europe east of the 
Rostock-Trieste line a Russian backyard, 
fenced from the rest of the world. Censor- 
ship and travel bans kept Americans and 
other outsiders from even Berlin, Vienna, 
and all Red-occupied Germany and Aus- 
tria. Still higher walls shut off Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, the Balkans. 

From behind those walls came re- 
ports of mass executions, deportations of 
anti-communists, and enforced sovietiza- 
tion of nations. The Yalta agreement 
called for joint democratic administration 
of ex-Axis countries. Stalin’s interpreta- 
tion of this agreement was that Russia 
should have its way without consulting 
the U.S. or Britain. 

Reds Eye Japs. In the name of 
Yalta, he insisted on recognition of his 
stooge Lublin government as the real gov- 
ernment of Poland. Angrily he denied in- 
viting from London to a Russian confer- 
ence the 16 missing Polish leaders as 
Britain and America had charged. 

Lieut. Gen. Tadeuxz Komorowski 
(General Bor), who led the Warsaw re- 
volt against the Nazis last fall, now free 
in London, said the 16 leaders arrested 
by Stalin are “patriots.”” He pooh-poohed 
talk pf war between Russia and the west- 
ern Allies. 

Rivaling Poland as a storm center was 
Yugoslavia. Its red ruler, Marshal Tito’s 
partisans invaded Trieste (Italian terri- 
tory now claimed. for Yugoslavia) and 





southern Austria. British Field Marshal 
Sir Harold Alexander charged Tito’s tac- 
tics ‘smacked of Hitlerism.” 

These and similar eastern European 
conflicts were driving wedges between 
Russia, and Britain and the U.S. But, re- 
gardless of differences in Europe, Stalin 
indicated he'll want to share the spoils 
of the Pacific war. Moscow papers told 
of Red Army councils on the Soviet bor- 
der facing Jap-occupied Manchuria. 


Bridge of Ships 


How long Japan can hold out will 
depend as much on Yank supply opera- 
tions as on actual fighting. 

“This is a war of beans, bullets, and 
oil,” said Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. 

With the Pacific about three times 
as wide as the Atlantic, three times as 
many cargo ships are needed to supply 
the same size army—and three times as 
much materiel is tied up en route. The 
extra distance will require more interme- 
diate bases and island steppingstones. 

For the European war, England fur- 
nished an advance base at the enemy’s 
threshold. In the Pacific, our nearest 
major base to Japan—the Philippines—is 
1,700 miles from the enemy homeland, and 
a 16-week round trip from the U.S. To 
keep a ship a day docking at Manila, 112 
ships must always be en route. 

Floating Cities. It takes six tons of 
equipment to land a man at a Pacific 
beachhead, one ton a month to maintain 
him. Equipment of one armored division 
fills 15 Liberty ships. But fighting gear is 
only a fraction of army needs. Food, mail, 
and everything from pins to prefabricated 
villages, must be shipped in huge quanti- 
ties. More than goo Army post exchanges 
in the Pacific are combination corner 
drugstores, five-and-tens, newsstands, to- 
bacconists, and department stores for the 
troops, who buy more than $100 million 
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a year cash merchandise, from America. 
Navy supply needs are equally huge. 
The task force that pounded Iwo Jima 


before the invasion included floating 
cranes, bakery ships, drydocks, three 
fresh-water tankers, refrigerator ships, 


and scores of other specialized auxiliary 
craft. They carried roo million cigarets, 
spare garments for 1} million persons; 
enough food to feed Columbus, Ohio (pop. 
306,087) for 30 days; and enough candy, 
toothpaste, shaving cream, etc., to stock 
6,000 drug stores. 


Okinawa Blood-Bath 


Okinawa became the Pacific’s bloodi- 
est battleground as Yank casualties topped 
30,000. Conquest of Japan’s narrow door- 
step had looked easy in April when the 
Marines quickly overran northern Oki- 
nawa, while the Army headed south. 

Then the Yanks struck stubborn Jap 
defense lines in the hills above the capital 
city, Naha. The Japs, realizing their na- 
tion’s fate hinged on the battle, fought 
suicidally on the five-mile “Little Sieg- 
fried Line” across the island’s waist. 

As the Okinawa invasion went into 
its eighth week, the Yanks had penetrated 
Naha, but were unable to occupy the 
whole city because Japs still held com- 
manding hills. In desperate, hand-to-hand 
struggles for these hills, vital positions 
changed sides a dozen times a day. 

Eventual defeat was certain for the 
Japs. But how long they could hold out, 
and how many more Yanks they could kill 
before being killed, remained to be told. 


Canadian Electioneering 


Opening the Canadian Liberal party’s 
campaign to keep power, Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King stumped the country on 
returning from the San Francisco con- 
ference. 

Like the late FDR, King focused 
re-election arguments on his international 
contacts and experience. 

The national election, June 11, is ex- 
pected to mark the end of Canada’s two- 
party system. Few observers expect King’s 


International 


"BIG BEN" LIVES TO FIGHT AGAIN. After Jap bomber made the U.S. Aircraft Carrier Franklin a blazing tub 63 miles off Japan, men were 
blown into sea, torn by shrapnel, burned to crisps, trapped below deck where they suffocated. Casualties topped 1,000. But heroism subdued fire. 


(Note crewmen in circle.) Ship sailed home for repairs 
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Internation: 


OKINAWA BATTLE LINE brought Leather- 
necks one of their toughest scraps. 





Liberals to poll a majority. But because 
opposition is split, he may win without a 
majority. ; 

Leading opposition parties are the 
Progressive Conservatives and Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation (CCF). 

The Progressive | Conservatives, 
strongly pro-Empire, will advocate con- 
scription for the Pacific war, attack King 
for appeasing Quebec French-Canadians 
by delaying conscription for Europe until 
late last fall, abolishing it after VE day. 

Socialist CCF is expected to register 
gains, emphasizing leftist tendencies. 

French-Canadians are expected to 
rally behind the Union Nationale party. 
Preview of results may be the Ontario 
provincial elections, June 4. 


Royal Love 


King Leopold of Belgium may have 
to resign because of his marriage for love 
in 1941 to a commoner, beautiful Lelia 
Baels. 


I8ist Week of War 


Okinawa: Piercing the Jap “Little 
Siegfried Line,” U. S, First Marine and 
79th and g6th Army Divisions sur- 
rounded Shuri fortress. Sixth Marines 
battled through Naha, capital city. 


China: Chiang Kai-shek’s troops 
captured Port of Foochow. 


Philippines: MacArthur’s men took 
strategic Valencia airstrips on Minda- 
nao, continued mopping up Luzon, 


Air: B-29’s wrecked Nagaoka plane 
plants with 7,000 tons of bombs. Land 
and carrier based raids hit Tokyo, 
other key towns; sank Jap freighters 
off Korea, Formosa, Kurile Islands, 


Sea: British fleet sank Jap cruiser 
in Malacca straits, off Malaya. 


Belgians object to the marriage be- 
cause they revere the memory of Leo- 
pold’s first wife, Queen Astrid, and be- 
cause Lelia is said to have been a Nazi 
collaborator. Her father, wealthy Senator 
Henri Baels, did a thriving real estate 
business under German protection. 

Leopold is in Salzburg, Germany. 
Meanwhile his brother, Prince Charles, is 
regent of Belgium and Leopold may be- 
come a permanent royal exile, like the 
Duke of Windsor. 


Industrializing China 


The U. S. and China have worked out 
a plan for China’s postwar industrializa- 
tion: 123 types of industry and 950 plants. 
Foreign Economic Administration, 
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YANKS INVADE 
APRIL 1. 
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working with Chinese officials, said it 
would take five peacetime years to build 
the factories. In full production, their 
output would equal only 2% of ours. 

To break China’s transportation bot- 
tleneck, 700,000 Chinese may be put to 
work building and rebuilding 20,000 miles 
of all-weather roads and 11,000 miles of 
railway. River traffic will be expanded and 
75,000 motor trucks bought. 

Another labor army of equal size will 
be needed for the new industrial set-up 
(mining, metallurgy, chemicals, manufac- 
ture, food processing. and distribution, 
flood control, irrigation, industrial train- 
ing and research), 

Where the money’s coming from 
hasn’t been decided. Self-liquidating loans 
would be one way, said FEA. 





THE FAMILY 


Meddlers 


Talk, articles on handling returning Gl's 
scored by disabled who want less 
curiosity, more normal treatment 


National Rehabilitation Week begins 
June 2, will emphasize helping disabled 
servicemen to become self-supporting. 

But the disabled men themselves, in 
beds, wheelchairs, sundecks at the Naval 
Medical Center, Bethesda, Md., want 
something besides jobs. They want to be 
regarded as normal people. 

“We don’t want to be treated as ‘dif- 
ferent.’ When a guy’s fouled up, stares 
and questions hurt,” said Marine Leland 
E. Lane, Williamsburg, Pa. His triple- 
shattered arm is slow healing; will always 
be weak, short. “Civilians will just have 
to get used to seeing disabled men. We're 
going to be common,” he said. 

George Barton, 20, West Hartford, 
Conn., who lost his upper lip to shrapnel 
on Saipan, said, “Why don’t people stop 
talking about our injuries, ask us things 
like how we want the Germans treated?” 

Families Okay. There’s been too 
much talk about problems of family rela- 
tionships, several agreed. 

“My folks were shocked at first, but 
they didn’t need a psychologist to learn 
how to treat me,” said James H. Carroll, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., whose facial scar has 
been removed by plastic surgery. 

Clemon Hicks, Commerce, Ga., leaned 
on steel fingers of his left arm, added his 
bit. “It has made no difference to my 
wife and young son.”’ He pointed to a 
scratch on his nose. “See that wound? 
Clemon Jr. did that. All I want is what’s 
due me in the G.I. Bill of Rights so I can 
give my little guy a good start.” 

Sharing these opinions were Mr. and 
Mrs, Earl Lamarchi, married five months 
before a jeep accident paralyzed Earl’s 


MARINES L. E. Lane, G. H. Barton to civilians: “Curiosity hurts.” 


body completely from the waist on down. 
“We don’t need advice on how to ad- 
just in our marriage,” said pretty, red- 
haired Virginia. ‘““‘When people love each 
other, they stay together no matter what.” 
Earl smiled at her, and she smiled back. 


Boys Okay Lipstick 


Teen-age boys don’t object to make- 
up, only to the way girls use it. 

“At our school when girls join clubs, 
they go without makeup, can’t put their 
hair up during Goating Week. It’s pretty 
disillusioning,” said Thomas Hume, 15, 
Wilson High, Washington, D. C. “I’m glad 
to see them use lipstick again. Sort of 
makes them vivid.” 

Richard Hildreth, 17, agreed, added, 
“But I don’t like to take a girl some place 
to eat, have her pull out a lipstick.” 

Another Washington boy, Bartlett 
Roy Hendrickson, 18, goes to a private 
school where makeup is taboo, thinks con- 
servative makeup an asset. “One thing, 
though,” he said, “nail polish on a girl 
looks bad unless she has pretty hands.” 

Over in Arlington, Va., 17-year-old 
Louis E. Childers Jr., believed a girl 
should start using makeup when she’s 15 
or 16—‘If she doesn’t smear it on.” 

On the side of the boys was Dr. Mar- 
garet Mead, anthropologist. ‘Beauty isn't 
something most girls are born with, it has 
to be made. Let girls start early to ex- 
periment with makeup to avoid garishness 
later,” she said. 


Repaid 


A kiss given nearly 50 
bounced back with $500. 

The will of Arthur J. Machek, well- 
to-do, 69-year-old Milwaukee bachelor, 
left a special bequest of $500 to Mrs. 
Clara Mohr Carcy, Highland Park, IIl., 


years ago 


Pathfinder 


Sgt. William Barnes, Rice's 


Landing, Pa., coal miner, hopes to play baseball: ‘Don't baby us.” 
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HER KISS meant $500 forty-seven years later. 


because “she gave me the only voluntary 
affection, the only kisses I ever got.” 

That was when they were both 2r, 
back in 1899. 


No Stockings ? 


As hosiery got scarcer, weather warm- 
er—leg makeup aids blossomed. 

To give that smooth surface, there’s 
a new de-fuzzer, little discs packed 10 to 
a $1 box, enough for the summer. 

A leg makeup mitt makes color ap- 
plication easy. You simply wet the mitt. 
which is filled with dry powder, apply 
with a stroking motion. The mitt, good 
for about 30 “wearings” comes in three 
stocking shades, sells for $1. 


Pattern Precision 


The time to do something about 
proper fit in home-sewn garments is be- 
fore cutting, not after. Secret to fitting 
such irregularities as wide hips, long waist 
lines is to adjust the pattern, according 
to a new booklet, “Pattern Alteration.” 

Its diagrammed instructions tell how 
to match figures to pattern pieces, is avail- 
able free (Bulletin 1968) from U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Power in Paint 


There’s energy in color. Let it work 
for you. That’s the advice of Lonore 
Kent, National Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association, who has just written 
Paint Power and How to Sell It. Her 
book, though aimed at veterans who go 
into the paint business, is full of practical 
principles women can use in their homes. 

If you want a room to seem larger, 
paint walls and ceilings in pale tints such 
as ivory, beige, yellow. Light paint on 
under surfaces of eaves, on porch ceil- 
ings also adds light to shadowed rooms. 

Though dark tones absorb light, make 
rooms look smaller, a clever woman can 
turn this to her advantage. A long, nar- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Skimpier ‘n Scantier 


Up from the ankles, down from the 
neck, swim suits have shrunk to a mere 
mention of what they once were. 

They’re brief this season—but decent, 
store buyers say. Most have skirts; only 
a few are strapless. 

Materials are gaily-printed cotton and 
rayon. Knitted models are few; some 
have a touch of wool. Prices, like the 
suits, have crawled up, range from $5- 
$25. Supply is good across the-country. 








nternational nternationa 


OH, YOU KID! They wore COY. This panicked the boys DEVILISH. Skimping on suits 
this on the beach in 1900. and girls in 1914, was well underway by 1920. 
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World-Telegram—Ravenna Photo International strong Roberts 


SCANTIER. With this you're in the 1945 swim. DARING. Less suit, more girl in late ‘20's, SHRINKING. Suit styles did that in the ‘30's. 












The Palais Royal International Pathfinder 


STYLISH. For heavier figures this year. SKIMPIER. For the gals who can wear ‘em. THE FUTURE. ... 











and NOW what ? 


GUESS. 


KNOW WHAT’S AHEAD 
with the 


KIPLINGER 
WASHINGTON 
LETTERS 


At this very moment plans are 
being made in Washington that 
will affect your job, your busi- 
ness or profession. You should 
know about these government 
moves before they happen... 
and you can with the KIPLINGER 
WASHINGTON LETTERS. 


Each week these letters bring you 
the meat of scores of interviews 
with key men in Washington. Our 
staff members get the facts, check, 
sift and condense them, and write 
you the result in four terse pages, 
mailed every Saturday evening. 
TRIAL OFFER: The practical busi- 
ness value of the Letters far ex- 
ceeds the yearly fee of $18. But 
you need not sign up for a full 
year. Try them for 13 weeks for 
only $3. Fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 


KIPLINGER WASHINGTON AGENCY 
1189 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Please send me the Kiplinger Washington 
Letters for the next 13 weeks at your Special 
Introductory Rate of $3*. Address Letters to: 
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() Check attached OD Bill company 0 Bill me 
*This special subscription is available only to those who 


heretofore have not subscribed to the Letters. Check here TF] 


to order the Letters for one year at $18. 
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row room will look wider if the ends are 
given a strong, dark color in contrast to 
the sides. Dark high ceilings look closer. 

Factories use green because it’s sooth- 
ing, restful. Hospitals put surgical patients 
in soft blue rooms because that color de- 
creases muscular tension. 

Use colors that satisfy the whole 
family in living and dining rooms, but give 
individual tastes full play in bedrooms, 
kitchen, said Miss Kent. 


Sugar Strife 


Federal agencies must prevent a sugar 
shortage in 1946 and 1947 or Congress will 
step in to protect the public. 

That was the threat of a food-study- 
ing Republican House committee, which 
blamed the sugar-buying Commodity 
Credit Corporation for not encouraging 
production in Puerto Rico and Cuba, 
where we get.60% of our supply. Speedy 
negotiations, they said, could mean an 
added million tons next year. 

But Cuba won’t increase production 
unless we promise to buy her 1947 as well 
as 1946 crop at price she wants, claimed 
Chairman Clinton P. Anderson (D.-N. M.) 
of the regular House Food committee. 

American beet growers who supply 
15% of U. S. sugar, had their say, too. 
Fairer returns, adequate labor, fertilizer, 
machinery, could double 1946 output. 

The investigating Senate Agriculture 
committee called for a food czar, an end 
to price ceilings on plentiful foods. 

Housewives, meanwhile, faced scan- 
tier sugar bowls, welcomed recipes like 


this one for sugarless cake and icing: 2 
cups all-purpose flour; 3 tsps. baking pow- 
; 4 tsp. salt; 4 cup butter or substitute; 


der 





Best Foods, Inc. 


SUGARLESS CAKE has cream cheese icing. 


5 cup each honey and corn syrup; 


; 


2 eggs; 
% cup milk; 1 tsp. grated lemon rind; 4 
tsp. powdered ginger. 

Sift flour, resift with baking powder 
and salt. Cream shortening with syrups; 
add one whole egg at a time, beating well. 
Add flour and milk alternately, lastly 
lemon rind and ginger. Bake 30-35 min- 
utes at 375° in two greased 8-in. layer 
pans, lined with greased waxed paper. Put 
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OF QUALITY 





AND FROZEN DESSERTS 


prepared better and SS in the 
“Queen Anne” 


RING 


used in oven 
or refrigerato 


Gucronteed 


eared, GLASS 


Tasty dishes prepared better, in less time and 
with less fuel in this modern, clear, “see through” 

GLASS “Queer Anne” Ring Mold! You can 
make dozens cf different main courses and 
desserts; noodle rings, pot pies, geletiné molds, 
“left over” dishes . .. yes, all your favorites! Bake 
in it! Serve in it! Ginaremsesdl kane -resisting glass! 
Modern streamline design. One-qt. 

capacity. On sale in over 5,000 depart- 
ment, specialty, general, hardware 
stores. Look for “(Queen Anne”’ label. 

* s . 

If you cannot obtain the “Queen Anne” Ring Mold in your 
community, order by mai . Send $1.00° 


to national distributors: Hickey. &xfes COMPANY, 
Law & Finance Building, Pittsburgh 1 


*Retalls for $1.25 West of Denver 
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SIM-PLEX AUTOMATIC 
WATER FLOAT VALVE 







Intake Vent, above settling line, 
can't plug up because sediment 
settles here 
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YOU CAN LEARN 
AT HOME TO 
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Fascinating, practical 
-to-follow home-stu <a 
AL, OIL and WAT R-COL OR 
drawing and painting! Pleasure and profit 
for = old in this grand hobby. 
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ELLER PUBLICATIONS 
01-F Bivd., Oak Park, Ill. 
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AND GO SMOOTHLY 


with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


With an Enders Speed Shaver— 
you don’t have to worry about ¢ 
blade scarcity. You can buy the 
new Enders Strop outfit and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel and get “new 
blade” smoothness every shave. 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 
your drugstore. 

Send $1 for Enders Special 
Stropper—can be used only on 
Enders Speed Blades. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. Y. MYSTIC, CONN. 
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layers together with fruit filling or cream 
cheese softened with milk; mixed with 
chopped raisins. Ice top with the cheese, 
too; decorate with raisins and nuts. 


Store to Door 


“Corner-store” trucks that bring gro- 
ceries right to the home-block will soon 
wheel down San Francisco streets. Sales- 
men-clerks will carry staples to the kitch- 


en door; take orders for meat, frozen | 


foods and fresh vegetables. 

If a clerk can’t fill an order from 
his basket, he'll relay it back to the truck 
over a walkie-talkie radio. Orders the 
trucks can’t fill will be radioed to a district 
store, delivered by motorcycle. 

“This new type of distribution as- 
sures purchasers of fresh, sanitary foods 
at no extra cost,”’ said George L. Riccomi, 
president of Associated Food Distributors, 
developers of the store-to-door. 


Itemized 


Baby Food. No cod-liver oil, orange 
juice needed by babies fed Formulac, a 
new food now being test-marketed in Ohio. 

Add Water. War made improve- 
ments in instant coffee and half of pro- 
duction now will go to civilians, Borden’s 
product can be used as a dry ingredient 
to give mocha flavor to cakes, icings. 

Approved. A K-ration with a post- 
war future is an American cheese-crisp 
bacon loaf. G.I.’s who slice it for bread or 
just bite into it, say it’s good. 

Boned. When there’s beef again 
chances are much of it will be marketed 
boned. Hamburgers, sealed in ribbons of 
cellophane will sell by the yard. 


HEALTH 


New Cholera Vaccine 


A cholera epidemic is spreading death 
in Calcutta. There are 300 new cases each 
week of the dreaded disease which can 
kill overnight. 


There is no treatment for cholera but 


there is a preventive. A new vaccine 
which offers immunization with one in- 
oculation has been developed by Dr. 
Ellice McDonald, Franklin Institute, Phil- 


adelphia, and the formula for the vac- | 


cine has been cabled to Calcutta. 

The new vaccine is cheap, can be 
made by any laboratory technician from 
substances common to India, contains no 


animal products so the Hindus can have | 


no religious objections to it. °* 

Until Dr. McDonald’s development, 
cholera vaccine was produced by a tedious 
method with complicated equipment, could 
not make headway in controlling the dis- 
ease because it required three inocula- 
tions and the superstitious natives could 
not be coaxed into proffering their sore 











picture- ™ 


— picture of your home is incomplete without the inclusion 
of well-planned insurance protection. It is the finishing touch 
‘of security from financial loss which enhances the everyday 


enjoyment of living. 





When you own your home you have a considerable invest- 
ment. Add to that the cost of its valuable furnishings and the 
need for insurance protection becomes self evident. 


The local insurance agent in your community is experienced 
in providing the proper kinds and amounts of insurance to 
protect you from the many hazards which might cause you 
to lose your home. 


If you have not reviewed your insurance situation recently, call in a 
Fidelity-Phenix representative and have him check your insurance according 
to present day valuations. Should you not know his name, write us at 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y., and we will send it to you. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


a which includes thé following companies sn Pe ae pee 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. « THE FIDELITY & CASU 





MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. * AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. * 











LUSTROUS EBONY OR 
SMART NEW PASTEL 
CORALITE AMPLIFIER 


NO EXTRA COST! 


ONCE MORE ZENITH takes a forward step 
in hearing aid smartness and style! 


The Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 
gave complexion harmony to the famous 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. Now Zenith 
gives it apparel harmony, too—with a 
choice of amplifier colors at no extra cost. 


The beautiful coral tint of the new 
Pastel Coralite amplifier harmonizes with 
light-color suits, sweaters, shirts and 
women’s sheer frocks and blouses. And 
the lustrous Ebony amplifier blends with 
dark-color apparel. See both colors at your 
Zenith dispenser. 


A NEW MODEL FOR PRACTICALLY EVERY 
TYPE OF CORRECTABLE HEARING LOSS 


Each complete, ready-to- 
wear ... with your choice 
of amplifier color. 


1. Standard Model A- 
2-A. New, improved model 
of the famous Zenith stand- 
ard hearing aid for the per- 
son of average hearing loss. 


Only $40, 


2. Air Conduction Model 
A-3-A. A super-power in- 
strument with ample vol- 
ume in reserve to assure 
maximum clarity and tone 
quality even under the 
most difficult conditions. 


Only $50. 





3. Bone Conduction 
Model B-3-A. A powerful, 
precision instrument cre- 
ated specially for the very 
few who cannot be helped 
by any air conduction aid. 


Only $50. 


THE NEW ZENITH 
RADIONIC HEARING AID 


BY THE MAKERS OF 


ZF.u.RADIO 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 





p= PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL -~-~ 


! ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. PA-19 ; 
; 6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois i 
t Please send me your Free booklet about Radi- 1 
{ onic Hearing Aid. 1 
1 i] 
! Name j 
i ! 
§ Address PEG 
I ! 
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CHOLERA VACCINE for 65,000 Indians will 


come from cultures in this flask. 


arms for a second dose. The new vaccine 
will be produced and administered by 
relief workers financed by American funds. 


“Blue Babies’ Helped 


“Blue babies.” born with a heart mal- 
formation which prevents adequate blood 
reaching the lungs, may be helped by sur- 
gery. 

Dr. Alfred Blalock, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, reported three suc- 
cessful operations, the first of their kind 
in medical history, on children who were 
born with a bluish color and .remained 
thin and weak because of the heart ail- 
ment. 

The operations channeled blood des- 
tined for other parts of the body into the 
lungs. 


Job for Niemoeller 


Germany's liberated leader of the 
Confessional Church (Lutheran) and out- 
spoken opponent. of Nazi domination, 
Pastor Martin Niemoeller, was proposed 
as Minister of Education “in any new 
Reich government” by Canada’s Child 
Study Institute director, Dr, W. E. Blatz. 

“The only way we can hope to have 
direction over German education is to see 
that the right kind. of Germans are put 
in key positions,” Dr. Blatz said. “Men 
like Dr. Niemoeller should be given first 
preference.” 


Evangelical Broadcasts 


Mutual Broadcasting System, last of 
the national networks allowing churches 
to buy broadcast time, was reported ready 
to drop these programs in the fall. 

The networks claim religious pro- 
grams reduce listening audiences, make it 
hard to sell subsequent radio time. In- 


stead of selling time to churches, they | Store, or write us for a copy. 
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LDISSTON 





The widespread preference shown for 
Disston Hand Saws by carpenters and 


other saw users is a tribute to their fine 
cutting qualities. Records show many in- 
stances of Disston Hand Saws that have 
been in use for a half century or longer. 


During the present shortage of tools, 
owners of Disston saws have been par- 
ticularly fortunate. The fine quality of 
their saws has kept them serving well 
through the emergency. This quality 
also assures them many more years of 
dependable service. 

Many hardware retailers and saw repair- 
men provide a special saw sharpen- 
ing service. They will be glad to help 
you keep your Disston saw—or other 
quality make—in good, serviceable 
condition. 

If you need a new Disston saw or other tool 


for essential work, discuss your problem with 
your Hardware Retailer. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


505 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 







@ ASK FOR YOUR FREE y, 
COPY. TheDisston Saw, Bw 
“* Tooland File Manual 
tells how to use and care for 
tools. FREE at your Hardware 
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prefer to assign free time when least det- 
rimental to commercial programs. 
Mutual denied biased action or in- 
tent “at the moment” to stop selling time 
for religious programs, but admitted “the 
‘matter is reviewed from time to time.” 
These paid-time Sunday morning pro- 
grams would be dropped if the network 
changes its policy: Dr. Walter Maier’s 
Lutheran Hour, Rev. Percy Crawford’s 
Young People’s Church of the Air, Rev. 
Charles Fuller’s Pilgrim Hour, Seventh- 
day Adventist church’s Voice of Prophecy, 
Rev. M. R. DeHaan’s Radio Bible Class. 


‘Camp Meetings Banned 


Continued dickering between churches 
operating more than 300 camps and sum- 
mer assemblies and Government’s War 
Committee on Conventions failed to make 
clear ‘““when a vacation is not a vacation.” 

The committee contends any “strictly 
commercial type” camp, primarily for rec- 
reation with only “incidental religious in- 
struction” is permitted to open this sum- 
mer. But it will not grant permits, said 
WCC to any camp or assembly using big- 
name speakers, mass meetings or Bible 
institutes as drawing cards. j 

Church leaders are irked, claim in- 
spirational activities are recreation and 
morale-builders for many people. 


Mormon Leader Dies 


Heber J. Grant, 88, president of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, died in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Grant entered his church’s service at 
26, became its seventh president in 1918. 
Grant once had three wives but when the 
church renounced polygamy he became its 
strongest advocate of monogamy. 

Under his leadership the Mormon 
church flourished, membership increased 
several hundred thousand. An insurance 
man by profession, Grant served in the 
Territorial legislature and the Salt Lake 
City council, headed several banks and 
business firms, was a director of the Union 
Pacific railroad. 





International 


HEBER J. GRANT, late Mormon president. 
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Add 2 beaten €88° 


|. Pour into grease 
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Plain BREAD PUDDING is 
Demet Deluxe Glorified with 






SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Recipe 


cups scalded milk overt 2 
pieces. Let stand until soft. 
alt, Y2 tsP- cinna- 
1A cup sugar, 4 tsP- § o— 
fe ary Sat Raisins and 2 tsp. vanill ~ 
d baking dish and sprinkle w : 
y slow oven (325° F.) for 1 how 


d Pudding—Pour 2 
d broken into small 
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Fo a thrifty, wholesome dessert the 
whole family will like, try an old- 
fashioned bread pudding rich with the 
sweet, inviting goodness of Sun-Maid 
Raisins! These delightful, sugar-saving 
morsels work many a quick flavor- 
change for muffins, cereals and cookies. 


@ @ @ You always know too, that 
Sun-Maid Raisins are reliably good— 
because their quality is controlled from 
vineyard to grocery. And their freshness 
is checked continually by representa- 
tives of H. J. Heinz Company, distribu- 
tors of Sun-Maid Raisins to the nation. 


2 KINDS~An exclusive method of processing makes both Sun-Maid Seedless and Sun-Maid 
Puffed Seeded Raisins easy to remove from the package. Buy a box today. 


A SINGLE BOX ADDS ENERGY AND FLAVOR TO MANY THRIFTY DISHES 
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THE TOWN 


50¢ymphony 
Swingshift orchestra challenges the 


ermine-circle to bring classics to 
San Francisco 


“America’s got to take the opera, 
ballet and symphony off the society pages.” 
Sponsor Nicholas Johnston sat talking 
with Mischa Violin, concert master of San 
Francisco’s new People’s Symphony. 

The 82 players for the Golden Gate 
country’s first “half-buck concerts” were 
back at their daily jobs. Sir Thomas 
Beecham, conductor for London’s Phil- 
harmonic headed East. And up at the 
Press Club, Beniamino Bufano dreamed 
again of his 186-ft. stainless steel statue 
of St. Francis which may someday grace 
the Twin Peaks. 

In Open Air. “We'll probably hold 
an Indian Summer series of open air con- 
certs. We'll keep to the general admission 
price of 50¢,” Sponsor Johnston promised. 
“Stokowski will conduct at least one con- 
cert for us this fall. If we’re going to have 
democracy in politics then let’s take music 
and the arts out of the middle ages, too. 
Music, in this country, is still controlled 
by the self-styled ‘aristocracy.’ We teach 
music appreciation in public schools. 
Then, when the kids grow up, they dis- 
cover they can’t carry on that expression 
unless they are in the ‘right strata’ of our 
society.” 

The sparks that set off this symphonic 
conflagration go back to 1932 when Red- 
fern Mason, music critic for the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, dreamed up a civic 50¢- 
symphony. Backers of the city’s Sym- 


phony Orchestra tsk-tsked the idea. 

Last year when Mayor Roger D. Lap- 
ham appointed Beniamino Bufano to the 
city’s Art Commission, he started the argu- 
ment all over again. Tiny “Benny” Bu- 
fano, the West Coast’s most famous sculp- 


tor (as a boy he designed the buffalo on 
the U. S. nickel), proclaimed a People’s 
Symphony could give concerts at s5o0¢ a 
head . . . and show a profit. 

Before the year was out, “Benny” 
was neck-deep in a feud with wealthy 
“music patrons,” City Hall politicians. 
the majority of the Art Commission and 
local bosses of the AFL’s Musicians 
Union. 

Beecham Helps. The fight was long 
and tortuous. To Benny’s side came a 
number of organizations and Nicholas 
Johnston, a Bemidji, Minn. boy who-has 
made good as proprietor of one of the 
city’s largest photo studios. Sir Thomas 
Beecham, founder of six symphony or- 
chestras in England, came out to rehearse 
and conduct the 82 playef$ rounded up 
from shipyards, government offices and 
business houses. (Many of the players are 
ex-members of eastern symphonies who 
came west for war jobs.) 

The three concerts given by the new 
Symphony on May to-11-13 filled all but 
the upper tiers of the Civic Auditorium 
with housewives, clerks, stenographers. 
shipyard workers .. . in slacks and street 
dresses and sports coats. ‘There wasn’t,” 
Benny Bufano announced proudly, “a mink 
coat in the house.” 

Net loss of the three concerts was 
around $10,000 which, Benny says, can be 
turned into a profit, without any tax money 
help, the minute the “ermine circle’’ stops 
playing politics. Down at S. F. Symphony 


Orchestra headquarters, backers call it all 


“a most regrettable incident.” 


Backyard Burbank 


Most famous backyard in Minnesota 
is a 75 by 275 ft. lot in Red Wing, where 
for the past 25 years stocky, ruddy-faced 
Alfred Swanson (see cover) has been cul- 
tivating a remarkable orchard. 


PATHFINDER 


Swanson’s yard contains 18 apple 
trees, which produce some four dozen va- 
rieties; six plum trees, which yield 14 
kinds; and vines clinging to the sides of 
his modest dwelling, on which grow 16 
types of grapes. 

Mail carrier by profession, horticul- 
turist by heart, 64-year-old Swanson 
spends most of his spare time in his or- 
chard-vineyard grafting and experimenting, 
keeps records in his numerous scrap- 
books, writes about them in his Daily Re- 
publican Eagle column. Active in state 
and county horticultural societies, Swan- 
son has been a consistent exhibit prize 
winner at the state fair. In 1943, his 150- 
bushel apple crop sold for more than $500. 

Although past the retirement age for 
postal employes, Swanson patiently 
trudges his mail route daily, no matter the 
weather. In 4o years, it is estimated, he 
covered enough ground to have taken him 
seven times around the world. It is with 
the same patience that he has converted 
his backyard into a wonder orchard. 


Regional Planning 


Two new regional organizations have 
been formed to try to answer a billion- 
dollar question: Where will industry de- 
velop after the war? 

Gulf Southwest Industrial & Agri- 
cultural Conference, Inc. (Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas) 
and Builders of the West, Inc. (Montana 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Utah, Arizona, Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia), believe that within their regions 
lies much of the nation’s logical growth. 

Its area, asserts Gulf Southwest Con- 
ference, contains one fourth of America’s 
mineral wealth. It has ample cotton, cat- 
tle, wool, food produce. The war-boom 
made the region the “heart” of synthetic 
rubber and chemical production. 

Headquartered in Dallas, the Gulf 
Southwest Conference is financed by sub- 
scriptions from firms and individuals. It 
will assemble business and community 
studies from the region. 


Builders of the West say Western 





PEOPLE'S SYMPHONY drew crowd to San Francisco Civie Auditorium. Conductor Beecham and wife congratulate Nicholas Johnston, sponsor (left 
photo). Concertmaster Violin and Booster Bufano also exchange word with Johnston. 
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states can retain their wartime industries 
(such as steel), and expand them to pro- 
vide jobs for their war veterans and war- 
swollen populations. 

This organization, also non-profit, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, is 
made up of building contractors. It has 
specialists to gather building information 
and help communities with postwar plans. 


Fire Fighters 


Marietta, Ga., fights fire with commu- 
nity zeal. 

Construction of the Bell bomber plant 
at the outbreak of the war trebled the 
town’s population to 27,000, increased fire 
hazards. Newly-appointed Fire Chief How- 
ard Schaffer got busy, aroused the com- 
munity to a fire prevention consciousness 
equal to his own. (Per capita fire loss was 
cut from 89¢ in 1941 to 15¢ in 1944.) 

As a result, Marietta topped Ameri- 
can cities of its size in National Fire 
Waste Contest, sponsored by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Highlights of 
Marietta’s program: Uniformed firemen 
patrol business section at night; shingle 
roofs have been eliminated. 

Among communities of less than 20,- 
000, fire prevention honors went to Fort 
Collins, Colo., state leader for 14 years, 
which supplements its educational pro- 
gram with once-a-week inspection of busi- 
ness places, hotels, apartments. Prizes are 
given by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce to the school district having the 
fewest fires. A junior fire department has 
been active in Fort Collins since 1930. 

National contest winner, Wichita, 
Kans. (pop. 114,906), coordinates its pro- 
gram through a Chamber of Commerce 
committee. Newspapers, radio stations, 
and movie houses give all-year publicity 
to fire control. 


Better Breakfasts 


In the summer of 1944 a: citizens’ 
nutrition committee of highly-industrial 


_ Bridgeport, Conn., began a drive for big- 


ger, better breakfasts. 

Hasty, skimpy breakfasts, the com- 
mittee guessed, had something to do with 
the large number of industrial accidents 
just before lunch-hour. Nor were coffee 
and sinkers substantial enough, the com- 
mittee said, for school children. So, the 
committee promoted a vigorous educa- 
tional program. After eight months, the 
committee checked to see if its program 
was making headway. It is. 

According to a national survey, only 
23% of the nation’s housewives recognize 
the importance of serving a walloping 
good breakfast. In Bridgeport, the aver- 
age is twice as high. 


Playtown 


The spring sports program of Niles, 
Ohio (pop. 16,500), provides two baseball 
diamonds, 12 softball fields, eight tennis 
courts, two athletic tracks, an archery 


range, a swimming pool. In other seasons 
the sports enthusiasts can turn to two 
football stadiums, two skating ponds, a 
recreation center—147 acres of parks and 
playgrounds. 

Sports in Niles operate on a $5,000 
annual budget, raised since 1927 on the 
basis of a property tax (70¢ on $100 as- 
sessment). Citizens renewed the tax in 
1943 with an 80% vote. 

Everybody helps the recreation pro- 
gram. Board of Education turned over 
several lots to the program, and Boy 
Scouts cleaned them up. Neighbors bought 
up tax-delinquent lots, turned them into 
the common pool. The Park Commission 
followed up a citizen’s gift of 78 acres of 
land with a swimming pool, bathhouse, 
sports field and horseshoe courts. 

In 25 years the steel town has also 
become a playtown, 


Anti-Headache Formula 


A major headache of state legislatures 
is the highly controversial problem of di- 
viding state-collected highway funds 
among the counties. State of Washington 
has taken a pioneer step toward prevent- 
ing, or at least easing, the headache. 

The formula divvies up the motor 
fuel taxes among its 39 counties as fol- 
lows: 70%, according to county road mile- 


age; 20%, according to motor vehicle reg- - 


istration; 10%, equally among counties. 

Allocations for road construction and 
maintenance will be revised every two 
years, 


Southern Oil Fever 


Discovery since 1943 of new oilfields 
in Mississippi, Alabama and Florida has 
put the South on edge, set crews to drill- 
ing throughout the Gulf area and up the 
eastern seaboard to Virginia, Maryland. 

There have been few strikes north of 
Florida, but big and little prospectors are 
going after the stuff. Standard Oil of New 
Jersey is studying the eastern seaboard 


A THIRD MORE SEATS on its three decks are 
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intensively, plans a test well in eastern 
North Carolina. A local concern, Tide- 
water Petroleum & Gas Co., has built a 
go-ft. derrick near Morehead City, N. C. 
Texaco and Sinclair are planning to drill. 

Farther north, an independent com- 
pany has brought in a small well in Lee 
County, Va. Two dry wells have been 
sunk near Salisbury and Cambridge, Md. 


Dirigibles DeLuxe 


Big plans for big dirigibles after the 
war came from Goodyear Aircraft Corp., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. subsidiary. 

Non-stop flights from San Francisco 
to Australia or New Zealand could be 
made by the gso-ft. long, $8 million air- 
ships now on the drawing boards waiting 
orders from prospective buyers. 

A deluxe model would provide state- 
rooms, a smoking room, lounge, bar and 
restaurant for 112 passengers; a “Pull- 
man” type would carry 232 passengers; a 
third would have reclining seats for 288 
tourist-class passengers. 

Cruising at 75 miles an hour, post- 
war dirigibles can operate at one-half to 
one-third the cost of a flying boat, accord- 
ing to Thomas J. Knowles, Goodyear Air- 
craft vice president. 


Steel Pier Sold 


One of the U. S. amusement indus- 
try’s biggest and best-known properties, 
the Steel-Pier, jutting half a mile over the 
ocean at Atlantic City’s boardwalk—was 
sold for $1 million to a group of Boston 
and New York theater operators by Frank 
P. Gravatt, who owned and managed it 
20 years. (It was built in 1898 by the 
Burk brothers, Philadelphia meat pack- 
ers.) New owners expect to put in an 
‘“‘aquacade” water show. 


Tomorrow's Trains 


Scale models of the Threedex Coach. 
one of several new passenger cars designed 
by Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., got 
attention from commuters at ““Tomorrow’s 
Trains Today,” an exhibit at the Com- 
merce Department in Washington. 

Seats for 112 passengers will be on 
three levels (see picture), facing forward 





provided in this new Threedex passenger coach. 
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Made of the world’s choicest tobaccos. Each 
Longfellow gives over 20 minutes of luxury. 
Box of 20... $1 
Box of 100... $5 
At your tobacconist. If he doesn't stock Long- 
fellows, send money with coupon to: Dept. 
93, Penn Tobacco Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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on top deck, facing outward in lower deck 
center, and in two card rooms at each end 
of the car on the middle deck. 

Other innovations: The “Day-Night” 
coach, with reclining seats and leg-rest 
built into the back of the seat ahead; the 
Duplex-Roomette, with 24 private rooms 
in same space formerly needed for 18; a 
recreation car (motion pictures and danc- 
ing by night, bar and observation lounge 
by day); a dining car with diagonally 
placed tables and chairs. 


$25,000 into $6 Million 


Back in the Nineteen Twenties Jo- | 
seph Johnson got the idea a lot of steel | 


could be saved if tools had interchange- 
able handles. 

Johnson invented such a gadget, of- 
fered it for sale. When no one would buy 
it, he set up his own plant at Kenosha, 
Wis., on $25,000. Today assets of the 
Snap-On Tool Corp. total over $6 million, 
employes at two plants number over 1,200. 

Snap-On really got going when war 
broke out. Orders poured in from every 
branch of the service. The Snap-On 
wrench is doing an efficient job on jeeps, 
tanks, planes and whatever moves in every 
theater of action. Ed Johnson, 80, Jo- 


seph’s father, works in the plant to keep | 


an eye on production. 


EDUCATION 


P. S. Nurseries 


Nursery schools, which enjoyed war- 
time booms as emergency aids to war- 
working mothers, shouldn’t close shop 
when mama sheds overalls for an apron. 
Make them a part of the public school 
system, advocated Prof. Roma Gans, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Nursery schools help children grow 
emotionally, bolster them against later 
shocks which might lead to delinquency; 
teach self-reliance, Prof. Gans said. 


Job Preview 


Girls Day, sponsored by the Los An- 
geles Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, gave high schoolers a preview of 
future jobs. 

The club chose 200 students from the 
12 high schools, assigned each student to 
an individual hostess. The hostess took 
the girl to her office, shop or studio, ex- 
plained her duties, let the girl watch her 
at work. At lunch hour they talked over 
the morning’s work. 


One Study All Day 


Julia A, Gray has turned her back on 
usual methods for teaching rural school. 

She has 31 pupils, in various grades. 
in District School 94. Minneapolis. In- 








YOUR BATTERY 





Frontline command posts depend on battery- 
powered field telephones to link combat troops 
with regimental headquarters! Without full sup- 
plies of dry batteries this vital part of war com- 
munication would collapse — endangering the 
lives of fighting men. Thousands of dry batteries 
are used every day on every front to operate 
essential instruments and weapons. That’s why 
we have to manage without them here on the 
homefront. Burgess Battery Company. 


Save More Paper!—Send it to War! 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


IN THE NATION'S SERVICE 






BURGESS | 


SuPer service 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected and 
normal speech restored. Dr. Martin trained all the 
aides who corrected ‘‘shell-shocked’’ cases during 
the last war. Only residential institute recognized 
by the American Medical Association. Veterans 
trained as specialists under the G. I. Bill. 

Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin Box P 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE for VOICE DISORDERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 





AND MORE 
OF 'EM! 


fish without one. The shy fellows con't 
resist ft. Lond your limit EVERY time you 
fish. Order an amazing GLO-LURE today. 
Only $1.00 postpaid. Dewble your money 
bock, if not satisfied. 


| DO Beer se Sls | 











GLO-LURE CO. Dept 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe’s, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Louis 1, Me. 
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CO-ED. Ada King, 81, finishes one-year Eng- 
lish course at Rochester university with above- 
average grade. 


stead of devoting a period a day to each 
subject, she concentrates on the same sub- 
ject all day for several weeks and pupils 
study according to age and ability. 

For example, at the opening of the 
term all pupils study science at their re- 
spective levels. Later they move into 
geography, history, English, arithmetic 
and other suBjects throughout the year. 

The children work in small groups, 
letting the teacher devote her attention 
to the class requiring the most help. 


North Carolina Pay Boost 


North Carolina’s public school teach- 
ers were assured more pay when the legis- 
lature voted a 19.9% boost in the state 
school appropriation. 

While the raises must be worked out 
by the State Board of Education under 
existing salary-service schedules, increased 
state funds make it possible for some 
teachers, to obtain $20.33 a month in 
addition to present salaries and emergency 
bonuses. 


Vets’ School Plans 


Of the nation’s 15. million service- 
men and women, 3.5 million want educa- 
tional training, 

In reaching this conclusion, research- 
ers for the U. S. Office of Education 
studied the records of 7.1 million enlisted 
men, and 729,193 officers. 

About one million veterans will de- 
vote full time to completing interrupted 
educations; 2.5 million plan to study part- 
time. 


Future Ambassadors 


University of Virginia will offer for- 
eign service training in government and 
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“\7EP, BILL, I can take it easy now be- 
_4 cause of something that happened 
right here more than 20 years ago. 


“T was about your age and up here fish- 
ing with my father-in-law just as you are 
today. The difference was—he’d come to 
live with us. Suddenly, the old boy said, 
‘Jim, a man’s pride isn’t worth a hoot 
when he’s old, penniless and a burden on 
others. So, when I’m crabby around the 
house sometimes, it’s because I feel help- 
less. I’m fighting back against something 
I can’t lick. Jim, don’t ever get in the posi- 
tion where you have to live with your kids!’ 

“I laughed him out of it—but I did 
plenty of thinking as we drove home. My 
assets included my wife Betty, two kids, 
a job with average prospects and a pretty 
skimpy savings account. There’d always 
be bills to pay... and educations to plan for. 


“That night after my father-in-law had 
gone to bed I told Betty what had hap- 
pened. She said, ‘Jim, I don’t want us to 
end our days dependent on our children, 
unhappy and feeling we’re in the way. 
You’re nearly 40 now. Some day you'll 
have to quit work. Isn’t there any way 
people in our circumstances can make sure 
they’ll have an income when they’re old?’ 


““‘Sure there’s a way,’ I replied. ‘A re- 
tirement income program. But I’m afraid 
they’re too expensive for us.’ 


“*T wonder,’ said Betty. ‘I happen to 





How You Can Bécome 
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know that the Tracys have some kind of 
plan and you make as much as he does. 
Why don’t you ask him about it?’ 


“Next day I saw Tracy. He told me 
about his Bankers Life Double Duty Dollar 
Plan. looked into it, and so help me, 
it was made to order for us. It guaranteed 
me a life income starting when I was 60, 
and also took care of the family if I didn’t 
live that long. We started our program 
that minute—and through the years we 
hardly missed the money we put into it. 


“So now Betty and I can take it easy, 
go where we please and do what we want. 
We’re financially independent for the rest 
of our lives. Every month when that $150 
check comes from Bankers Life, I thank 
my lucky stars that we’ll never be a burden 
on our children.” 


Now is the time for many people to begin their 
program for future security. Incomes are up, 
we there are fewer wise ways for aos A 
ar Bonds come first, of course. But there still 
exists the need to pravide for financial inde- 
pendence when working days are over. 


Send for the free booklet which tells you how 
the Bankers Life Double Duty Dollar Plan 
provides the retirement income you select— 
$100, $150, $200 or more a month—and pro- 
vides for your dependents in case you should 
not reach retirement age. This simple pro- 
gram enables you to retire at 55, 60, 65 or 70— 
to incorporate Social Security into the plan if 
you wish. Mail coupon today for the booklet. 


oo 
BANKERS COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa Est. 1879 
This FREE booklet ¢-— Oe eer esse 
Bankens Lire Company, Des Moines 7, lowa 7-465 


tells all about it! 
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“You Needn’t be Rich to Retire on a Life Income.” 
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Please send my FREE copy of your booklet, 
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WHAT LIES AHEAD 
FOR YOU AFTER THE WAR? 


hat about YOUR JOB? 
HP. YOUR BUSINESS? 


YOUR FAMILY ? 1 
’ a Ta, xX xx<) 
ae RRO | 





a answets in 


The salle 


In these vital days, THE PRO- | 
GRESSIVE, America’s foremost lib- 
eral news weekly, brings its readers a 
preview of the postwar world. Ameri- 
ca’s leading thinkers and writers give 
their views on just what IS going to 
happen. THE PROGRESSIVE also | 
presents a weekly summary of the news | 
— and the NEWS BEHIND THE | 
NEWS, the facts and opinions most 
papers dare not print! 


Special 22 Weeks $1 


Now is the time to get acquainted 
with The Progressive. Take advantage 
of this special introductory offer. Mail 
coupon now. 





The Progressive 

Madison, Wisconsin 

Enclosed is $1.00 for a 22-week trial 
subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE. 


Name 


Address 





City Zone State 





% The Life of Your Car is 
SA . 
an in Your Own Hands 


Only you can keep yourself and family from adding 
to the burden of public transportation and more personal 
war-time inconvenience. Keep your car up to par — install 
“Rings made by Simplex” now and head off the complete 
breakdown predicted by @ noisy and smoking motor. Get 
them in easy-to-install sets et euto stores or installed by 
service shops everywhere, 





BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 





WONDERFUL HAND GUIDES — Correct your penmanship in few | 


hours. Guaranteed. Outline Free. Write,C. J. Ozment, 51, St. Louis, Mo, 
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business through a School of Foreign 
Service and International Affairs July 2. 

A staff selected from the present fac- 
ulty will teach the liberal-arts 
which make up the first two years of the 
four-year course, Experts in foreign 
added by the time students 
years of specialized 
studies leading to a bachelor’s degree. 

Georgetown, Princeton and Tufts also 
teach foreign service. 


subjects 


new 
affairs will be 


are ready for two 


Good Ones—And Bad 


Gone are the days when all movies 
had happy endings. The Southerner may 
make you wish those days were back. 

It’s a grim problem picture of the 
plight of poor, southern farmers—realistic, 
but gloomy. 

In Zombies on Broadway, Hollywood 


kids its horror-hokum. Rabid chiller- 
diller fans may resent introduction of 
conmredy, but most people will enjoy the 


Brown, Allan Carney 
along with Bela Lugosi’s hair-raising act. 

The Army has released some fine 
documentary films. Two Down and One 
to Go explains the point system of releas- 
ing men from service. Target Tokyo takes 
you on a Superfort flight over a Jap air- 
craft plant. 

Anti-Jap theme, plus romance and 
melodrama, make Blood on the Sun great 
entertainment. Bill Cagney produced it 
for his brother, Jim, who stars with Sylvia 
Sidney. Best sequence: Jim licking the 
Japs at jujitsu. 

The Lampoon, 
humorous magazine, 
Worst Movies of 1944": Kismet, A- Song 
to Remember, Frenchmen’s Creek, To- 
night and Every Night, Mr. Skeffington, 
Hollywood Canteen, Follow the Boys, Till 
We Meet Again, Thousands Cheer, Winged 
Victory, 


slapstick of Wally 


Harvard university 
picked as the “Ten 





Acme 


"Blood on the Sun.” 


SYLVIA SIDNEY stars in 
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REG Us pat.Of* 


ARCH-EZURS 


@ For Fallen Arches 

®@ Burning Callouses 

®@ Distressed Feet 

@ and Cushion Conttort 








HERE’S OUR LATEST DEVELOPMENT 
IN A MODERN SUPPORT 


OUR LEADER $ 2 bax 


This Is Our Famous DE LUXE AIR FLOW ADJUSTABLE 

ARCH-EZUR Sold from Coast to Coast. It Is Made with Both 

Metatersal and Longitudinal ARCH — So It Can Be AD 

JUSTED for Different Feet and Worn In Any Type Shoe. 
Send today — give shoe size — and advise 
whether for men or women. We pay postage 
if money accompanies the order. 


Cc. H. STEMMONS MFG. CO. 
300 E. Sist St., Dept.36 Kansas City, Mo. 


————) 
INVISIBLE’ LIQUID 2 


promptly soothes torture of 


SKIN RASHES 











To quickly relieve itching, burning of 
simple skin rashes, Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Ringworm symptoms and similar skin ir- 
ritations due to external cause — apply 
wonderful medicated liquid Zemo — a 
Doctor's formula backed by an amazing 
record of success. Zemo also aids ngg' 

Apply invisible Zemo any time 


won’t show on skin. Z t M 0 





All ea cate 3 sizes. 





NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. . oa c £ 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Leouls, Mo. 





END BODY ODOR FEAR 


THIS PLEASANT EASY WAY 
Why use strong-smelling —e when fragrant, 
mildly medicate ed Cuticura Soap banishes grime and 
odor quickly? Finish with fragrant, borated Cuti- 
cura Talcum to absorb perspiration and guard 
against offending. Buy at your druggist’s today! 


CUTICUR SOAP AND 


TALCUM 
DEA HEARING AID 







WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


| Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No 


headband. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used 
by thousands. Send today for free information and 
names of happy users in your vicinity 

American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. 458), N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC~ 






FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


Ane 






PLUGS INTO 
LIGHT SOCKET 


Victory Model Handiweld Arc 
Welder operates from 110 
volta, A.C. or D.C. current 
same as other arc welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all met- \ 










als. Not a toy welder that 
uses carbons, but actually 
uses standard coated rods— 
sizes 1/16” and 3/32”. How- 

















erous supply of 1/16” rods 
only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parts, etc. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere to job, operate right from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand uses forjthis welder around your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garages, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 
Order a “Victory Model” Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating | 
instructions, and all necessary parte with the exception of a 
large jar and a small piece of extension cord; these most | 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus a few cents post- | 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 5 
days from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded 
promptly. Rush your order no w. | 


KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept. TC-208 Cincinnati 26, Ohio | 


Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson’s Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON’S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 











INVESTIGATE 


the amazing possibilities represent- 
ing us with the exclusive Roll of 
Honor Bible. No investment. 


Colonel Wm. J. Smith 
PHILADELPHIA BIBLE HOUSE 
1211 Chestnut St., Suite 603, Phila. 7, Pa. 


WHAT SHOULD YOU 
IN VENT soe Snae todays in: 


ventive market wants 
—how to put down, patent and sell your 
ideas. Scores of letters in our files attest 
to the modern demand for inventions—our 
long experience as Registered Patent Attor- 
neys will help you. 7et our FREE BOOK, 
How to Protect, Finance and Sel! Your In- 
vention.’’ Also special document free, ‘‘Inven- 
tion Record’’ on which to sketch and describe 
your invention. Write today. No obligation. 


McMORROW & BERMA 


Patent Attorneys 
102-C Atlantic Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


(2s COMB-A-TRIM 


4p) THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 


Something New! Trim your hair without 


any experience. It’s easy! The 
excess hair comes off smoothly 
and easily by just pulling trim- Cc 












mer through hair like an ordi- 

narv_comb. Save on hair-cut 

bills . . . Trim your own hair 
or the whole family’s. Send 59c 
and your Comb-A-Trim will be 
sent at once (S extra blades 25c) 
COMB-A-TRIM CO., Carew Tower 
Dept. A-21 Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








THAT WASTE PAPER 


SAVE ALL YOUR OLD NEWSPAPERS, 
PAPER BAGS AND WRAPPING PAPER. 
WAR IN THE PACIFIC IS 
NOT YET ENDED! ! 
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SMILES 


So We Could Do Our Share 


With the shortage of men in these war- 
ridden times, 
We women do well as we can, 
And yet discontentedly often we wish 
The good Lord had made us a man. 
Helen Castle 


Sgt. Smarrt: “Ill show you in a 
jiffy just how to operate that machine 
gun. I’ve got it all in a nutshell.” 

Yardbird Buzz: “So, you have memo- 
rized it all, huh?” 


“Farmer Brown, I can’t come out and 
see you any more.” 

“Why, what’s a matter, Doctor?” 

“Every single time I come out, your 
ducks insult me.” 





"I forgot to phone my wife I'd be late coming 
home!" 


“Who fiddled while Rome was burn- 
ing?” asked Miss Jones. 

“Hector,” piped up Sammy. 

“No.” 

“Towser, then.” 

“What a silly answer!” 
Miss Jones. “It was Nero.” 

“Well,” said Sammy, “I knew it was 
somebody who had a dog’s name.” 


Fy, Brain Teaser No. 83 


There are nine mi- 
crobes in a bowl, and 
they double _ their 
number every minute. 
The bowl is filled in 
an hour, how long did 
it take to half-fill the bowl? 
Solution to No. 82 

When the boy is 5 the father is 55 
and the grandfather is X. 

When the boy is X/3 the father is 
55+ (X/3—5). This must equal X, which 
makes the grandfather 75. 


exclaimed 
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Make your car sing a new song of 
power and pep! Use Wuiz MorTor 
RyYTHM to give it a chemical tune-up! 
Motor RyYTHM cleans out carbon, gum, 
sludge, and varnish . . . frees sticking 
valves and rings. . . stops bucking and 
ping due to carbon! 

Keep your engine clean! It will 
run better. . . last longer. . . save you 
money on gas, oil, repairs! Use WHIZ 
Motor RyTHM regularly! Costs only 
75 cents a pint. R. M. Hollingshead 
Corporation, Camden, New Jer- 
sey; Toronto, Canada. 


MOTOR RYTHM 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 


Trouble with Churches: I wish to 
commend Rev. Otis R. Rice on his com- 
ments under ‘“Foxhole Atheists” in PATH- 
FINDER. If preachers would stop fighting 
each other over man-made creeds and tra- 
ditions, they would be preaching a religion 
that foxhole Christians could understand. 

L. T. Vanderburg, Malta, Fexas 





* « « If religious leaders would 


| “preach the Word” instead of a partial 


gospel and would stop twisting the scrip- 
tures to make things easier for themselves. 
as many do, there would be many less 
people disappointed (to put it mildly) on 
Judgment Day. 

Paul Stoltzfus, Yellow House, Pa. 


Right Corn Meal? Yes!: Answer to 
real corn meal for mush-lovers is make 
your own. Dry a dozen ears of yellow 
corn in the oven; crack the kernels and 
grind in coffee-grinder; boil in a pot, with 
a spoonful of salt, for an hour, stirring 
constantly, and place in pan to cool. 

Mrs. R. H. McWhorter, Carlisle, Pa. 

¢ ¢ * Blend with other meals and 
flours one-third field-ripened sweet corn 
that has been roasted evenly in motion 
under cover. It imparts the sweet corn 
flavor to hot cakes, cornbread, gruels. 


| mushes, muffins and raised bread. 


Fred T. Albertson, Lake Bay, Wash. 


* « « Here is my recipe: Bring to a 
boil 4 teacups of salted water in the inner 
part of a double boiler; stir into it one 
heaping teacup of home-ground corn meal ; 
cook for five minutes or so, stirring some 
to prevent scorching. Then set it in the 
outside container, and cook for three or 
four hours. 

Alvan E,. Johnson, Waukesha, Wis. 


* « ¢ Real corn meal can be had in 
most of the towns of South Alabama. You 
take your corn to a mill, pour it in the 
hopper and see the meal come out coarse, 
medium or fine, or just cracked. 

T. J. Day, Mayor, Thomaston, Ala. 


[Other letters from mush epicures sup- 
plied sources for yellow or white water-ground 
corn meal: Rock Run Mill, Havre de Grace, 
Md.; Smith Walters Mill, Belair, Md.; Hawk 
Flour Milt, Allentown, Pa.; Henson Milling 
Co., Clarksville, Tenn.; Wild Cat Mill, Cutler, 
Ind.—The Editors. ] 


Plenty of Quints: Relative to the 
Turner quints (PATHFINDER, Apr. 9), 
Prof. H. H. Newman, University of Chi- 
cago, states there are four recorded sets 
of quintuplets in the United States: Mars 
Bluff, S. C., 1776; Monticello, Ill., 1800; 
Mayfield, Ky., 1896; Durham, N. C.., 


PATHFINDER 


1936. I have newspaper clippings on five 
sets of American quintuplets and eight 
sets of foreign quintuplets in my collec- 
tion of Multiple Births. Evidently, the 
Turners are the first colored set. 

Helen K. Lauve, Galveston, Tex. 


{Reader Lauve is correct. Although the 
Bureau of Census, whose records go back to 
1915, does not list the Durham, N. C., quints, 
that set and three others were recorded by 
the Surgeon General’s office prior to the 
Turner quints.—Eb. | 


Spending and Debts: I note the pro- 
posals to build “a great network of air- 
fields and highways and freeways etc.. and 
a million houses each year for ten years, 
as well as millions of automobiles etc.. etc. 
What made it necessary to mortgage the 
homes and jobs of children unborn to feed 
millions of able-bodied people, if not these 
very things (automobiles, highways. pub- 
lic works, etc.) ? 

John J. Phillips, Temple City, Cal. 


Inflammable Suits: About the in- 
flammable cowboy suits, my little boy, 
age 6, had the same tragic experience. 
Fortunately, he wore short corduroy pants 
under his cowboy pants. This kept the 
fire from burning his entire body. 

While my boy was in the hospital, an- 
other boy was there suffering from the 
same thing! 

Mrs. L. E. Wiggins jr., 
St. Matthews, S. C. 
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| ae dreaming or post-war 


planning... there’s a vast difference. 


LEE of Conshohocken knows, through 
62 years experience, that tomorrows, 
are built on foundations laid today. 
While its craftsmen are fashioning the 
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ing the nation’s sternest needs, its en- W\\\, Wye 
ee Yi ’ 


gineers are at work developing the 
tires that will best answer tomorrow’ s 


challenge. 


LEE? 


I1VistoOn 


WE ARE 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 


orf 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


B€&E RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
CONSHOHOCKEN, -PA. 


TIRES AND TUBES 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS é LEE DELUXE 
Y PA 


YOUNGSTOWN, O CONSHOHOCKEN 








we 
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Agen voices, fresh and 
Ke 


ae natural, making the old 
songs live again — is there anything 


sweeter ? 


When they come to the last few bars 
of “America The Beautiful” — there’ll 
be many in the audience dabbing at 
their eyes with handkerchiefs. 


Children like these will be singing to- 
gether, playing together, working 
together for years. That’s why they 
will fit so well into the teamwork of 
American life. 


The interlocking American system of 
production is also built on teamwork. 
It is the key both to our peacetime 
output and to the immense produc- 
tion that is helping to win this war. 


a 
i 


1 together, now!” 
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Your own General Motors car is a 
good example. No single person 
master-minded it. Many different 
groups combined to bring it to its 
high state of efficiency. 


Engineers and research men helped 
design it. Specialists in springing 
smoothed its ride. Expert designers 
patterned its steel body — workers 
lent their skill to producing it — many 
businesses, large and small, provided 
such vital items as tires, carburetors, 
safety glass and the like. 


This system of teamwork will shape 
the future to new and better forms 
as it now shapes present war products 
for the purposes of Victory. 


No one knows what the homes, cars, 


or refrigerators of tomorrow will be 
like. But if we profit by the experience 
of the past, and hold to the principles 
that made America great, we may 
fairly count the years ahead as our 
country’s richest and most productive. 


And General Motors, long dedicated 
to making “more and better things 


for more people,’ 
to play its part to the fullest. 


(JENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


may be relied on 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH « GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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